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Since the adoption in 1927 of the Report of the Committee of Inquiry which 
was appointed to investigate the schools attended by French-speaking pupils, a 
systematic and continuous effort has been made to improve the quality of the 
training given in these schools. In accordance with the recommendations of 
that report, the Department of Education has sought to secure this improvement 
through two main avenues: (1) by securing more highly qualifñied teachers 
through the provision of better facilities for advancing their academic and 
professional attainments; and (2) through more careful supervision of the actual 
work in the schools by departmental officers. 


(1) Teacher Supply 


That the first of these plans is meeting with reasonable success may be 
inferred from the following table showing the professional certificates held by 
the teachers of the schools during the period of the investigation (1925-27) and 
during the school year 1932-33. 


Percentage of Teachers Holding Various Grades of Certificates 








First Second Third |Temporary| No Valid 

Class Class Class Certificate 
OT ne nan ee 1.06 12.44 Jod 9.25 43.72 
DOS ne monde 8.45 33.76 38.03 18.20 1.56 





It will be noted that the percentage of teachers with the higher grade 
certificates, the First and Second Class, has more than trebled within six years, 
and that the percentage with no valid certificates, which in 1927 approached 
nearly half the total, is now almost negligible. At the present time, over 42 per 
cent. of the teachers hold the two higher certificates. At present more than 
80 per cent. of the teachers have had a year’s training in the Model or Normal 
schools; in 1927 only 46 per cent. had had this training. The small group of 
teachers now holding temporary certificates have had some professional training 
and have partial, and in many cases nearly complete, standing for entrance into 
the University of Ottawa Normal School; in 1927, the teachers holding temporary 
certificates had neither the academic nor the professional standing required for 
this type of certificate to-day. Itis evident, therefore, that a substantial advance 
has been made in the standard of academic and professional qualifications of the 
teachers at present in charge of the schools. To this advance are due, in large 
measure, the results which are set forth later in this report and which were 
predicted by the Committee of Inquiry in 1927. 

The chief agencies through which the improvement in the teachers’ qualifi- 
cations has been obtained are the summer schools and the training schools. 
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The summer schools, established at four convenient points in the Province and 
operating for six weeks during July and August each year, have done a great 
work in affording facilities for teachers with temporary and expired certificates 
to obtain higher academic standing. Those who accomplish a prescribed 
minimum of work in preparation for Normal School entrance and pass the 
Departmental examinations in August are eligible for temporary qualification 
to teach the following year on the recommendation of an inspector. It is a 
tribute to the industry and enthusiasm of the teachers that a large percentage 
accomplish considerably more than the minimum prescribed. During the past 
five years about 50 per cent. of all the teachers—practically all whose lower 
grade certificates have expired or who hold only temporary qualifications—have 
regularly appeared at the summer schools, and many have completed the courses 
for admission into the Normal School in this way. 

The training schools have, of course, performed a more important service 
in the improvement of the qualifications of teachers. The Department maintains 
four institutions for the training of teachers for the schools attended by French- 
speaking pupils. The University of Ottawa Normal School gives professional 
training for First and Second Class certificates; the Model Schools at Embrun 
and Sturgeon Falls give instruction in the academic course of the Lower School, 
and professional training for Third Class certificates; the Model School at 
Sandwich prepares candidates in the Middle School course for entrance into 
the University of Ottawa Normal School. All of these schools are well staffed 
by able and experienced teachers, and are doing efficient work. 

The University of Ottawa Normal School has had a phenomenal growth 
during the five years of its existence, as may be seen from the following table 
showing the yearly attendance: 


Vear First Class Second Class Total 
1928-29 PAR er RER 0 14 14 
1929-30 LES RE 8 Un 45 
1930-81 PSS LE RES 15 65 80 
1941-32 FRERE DER PE 18 82 100 
1932-33 FLO MR EP PE 2 165 197 


The employment next year of approximately two hundred teachers of First 
and Second Class standing can scarcely fail to advance the efficiency of the 
schools. Such an addition will increase by nearly 50 per cent. the number of 
teachers with the higher certificates of qualification, and, if the present attendance 
at the Normal School is maintained, we may confidently anticipate an almost 
complete staff of First and Second Class teachers within three or four years. 
So encouraging is this prospect that the Department has already announced 
that it will discontinue the training of teachers for Third Class certificates at the 
close of the school year in 1935. It is believed that the necessity for low-grade 
certificates will by that time have disappeared. 

We have been impressed by the unusually high standard of ability shown 
by the student body of the University of Ottawa Normal School this year. 
While a considerable proportion of the number are fresh from the High Schools, 
many are fairly mature men and women who have spent some time in teaching 
and many have had a year’s training in a Model School as well. With such a 
background of experience, they are able to appreciate more fully the materials of 
the course and to discuss more intelligently the problems of teaching. We 
have also been impressed by the facility with which the students express them- 
selves in both English and French. So proficient are they in this regard that 
it would be difficult for the casual observer, who might happen into one of the 


classes conducted in English, to convince himself that English was not their 
mother tongue. It is fortunate that it is from students of this type that the 
schools will largely be staffed in the near future. 

The Model Schools at Embrun and Sturgeon Falls have done remarkably 
good work in the preparation of teachers for lower grade certificates, and, during 
a period when it was impossible to provide teachers of higher qualification, they 
have performed an invaluable service for the elementary schools. However, 
as already stated, the necessity of providing lower grade teachers has now almost 
passed, and the Department will not continue the professional training in the 
Model Schools after 1935. 


(2) Supervision 


The total enrolment for 1932-33 in the schools attended by French-speaking 
pupils was as follows: 


Rural Urban 
Schools Schools L'otal 











ARC NET ne SU LR 0, 6,298 10,601 16,899 
PNR ET DAEATIO. de T MERE Rene ec 8,070 6,483 14,553 
Western Ontario (Essex and Kent)........ 2015 2,889 4,902 

OA fur v à 16,381 19,973 36,354 


For the supervision of these schools there is a staff of ten Inspectors, who 
visit each classroom under their supervision at least twice a year. In the course 
of their inspection they carefully test the attainments of the pupils in the various 
school subjects, and demonstrate methods of teaching those subjects in which 
the teacher needs assistance. They give advice and suggestions as to improve- 
ment in methods, and, if necessary, leave written directions that the teacher is 
expected to carry out before the next inspection. Each teacher is made to feel 
that he has a part in a great co-operative enterprise, the aim of which is to give 
every French-speaking pupil in the Province a proficiency in the use of English 
as well as of his mother tongue, and coincidentally to give him the other elements 
of a good general education. This spirit of co-operation is becoming more and 
more manifest throughout the whole teaching body, and is one of the most 
promising features of the general situation in the schools. In proportion as 
the teachers can be inspired with enthusiasm for the success of the present 
scheme, the schools may be expected to advance in efficiency. 

As departmental officers we have been spending at least two weeks every 
year with each Inspector, assisting him in the examination of typical schools 
in his inspectorate, demonstrating methods of lesson procedure, and conferring 
with teachers as to means of improvement. In this way the Department main- 
tains what might be regarded as a continuous investigation of the schools, and, 
with the further assistance of regular reports from the inspectors, is not only 
kept informed regarding the situation, but is also assured that all possible progress 
is being made. As secretaries of the Committee of Inquiry from 1925 to 1927, 
we had a first-hand acquaintance with the conditions at that time, and we can 
state without hesitation that there has been a very considerable improvement in 
the general situation during the period that has elapsed. In 1927, these schools 
were, with comparatively few exceptions, very inefficient. It was anticipated 
that, even in the most favourable circumstances, progress would necessarily be 
slow and gradual. There has been no sudden and complete transformation from 
inefficiency to efficiency, but, five years after the adoption of the new scheme of 
dealing with these schools, it can definitely be said that there is marked progress 
in the right direction. The indications are that this improvement will. be pro- 
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gressive and cumulative, and there is reason to anticipate that five years hence, 
when the plan will have been in operation for ten years—a period quite short 
enough to test its effectiveness fairly—the average standing of these schools will 
closely approach that of the elementary schools in any part of the Province. 





Inspections during 1932-33 


During the school vear 1932-33, in association with the inspectors concerned, 
we visited 14 urban schools comprising 125 classrooms, and 41 rural schools 
comprising 56 classrooms—a total of 55 schooïs and 183 classrooms. These 
schools may be regarded as typical of the inspectorates in which they are located, 
and a survey of the conditions in them should therefore give a fairly accurate 
idea of the general situation in all the schools. We examined the pupils in the 
various school subjects both orally and in writing, and graded their work in 
much the same way as the Committee of Inquiry did in 1925-27. The results 
of our examination and our inferences therefrom will be presented in the remain- 
ing part of this report. We have endeavoured, wherever possible, to make 
comparisons of the results obtained during the year with those obtained by the 
Committee of Inquiry, as given in the report of six years'’ago, as a means of 
estimating the improvement that has been made. It should, however, be pointed 
out that it is difficult to maintain exactly the same standards to-day as were 
employed during the investigation. As the schools improve, there is a natural 
and unavoidable tendency to exact progressively higher standards of work. 
As a result of this continuous advance in the requirements, it is certain that 
much of the work of the pupils, regarded as fair in 1927, would beclassiñied as 
poor in 1933. The figures quoted in the comparative tables given later in this 
report are, therefore, somewhat unfair to the schools to-day, for our present 
gradings would doubtless be higher if the exact standards of 1927 were applied. 
Moreover, it should also be noted that the percentages in the tables refer to 
schools and not to pupils. Greater improvement has occurred in the urban 
schools than in the rural schools, but in the tables a small rural school of fifteen 
or twenty pupils, graded “poor,” offsets a large graded school of five hundred 
pupils, graded “good.” If it were possible to grade the work of individual pupils, 
the percentages of higher gradings would be much greater. 


English Reading 


The following table shows the percentage of classes examined during the 
year in which the work in English Reading was satisfactory, as compared with 
the percentages of satisfactory classes in this subject in 1927. 


Form I Form II Form III Form IV 


19262192 7 RME EE 25 23 25 36 
1932-1933 :1;u2 4 UOTE ETS 45 Ht 43 56 


It will be noted that there has been a considerable and uniform advance all 
along the line.  Perhaps in no other phase of English instruction has improve- 
ment been so marked as in the teaching of Reading in the lower classes. AI 
the pupils begin the reading of English in the second school year, and, having 
obtained during the first school year some ability to read French and to speak 
English, their progress is little short of remarkable. The ability of the pupils 
in the higher classes to read and interpret English of a standard suitable for their 
grades is also rapidly growing. ‘The teachers are becoming better acquainted 


with the requirements of the problem and are improving their methods in this 
phase of the work. 


English Conversation and Oral Composition 


In the table below, the work in elementary oral English in Forms I and Il 
to-day is compared with similar work in°the Forms in 1927. The figures in 
each case indicate the percentage of the schools in which satisfactory work in 
this field was done. 


Form I Form II 


ne D mn en 0 7 Bent a 0e 36 20 
LEE RER M PP ET OR TE EEE ) 49 


[It is apparent that striking advance has been made in this phase of the 
work. Oral English is begun at the child’s entry into school, and systematic 
training in conversation and free expression is given throughout his whole school 
career. Owing to the emphasis placed upon this work by the training school 
staffs and by the inspectors, practically all the teachers have developed at least 
a fair technique in this field, and the proficiency in English speech acquired even 
by first-vear pupils in many schools in purely French-speaking communities 
would be surprising to the uninformed observer. 


Written Composition 


Naturally the improvement in written composition in Forms IIT and IV has 
not altogether kept pace with the improvement in oral expression, and the 
character of the work in this sphere leaves as yet much to be desired. The 
ability to write accurately in another language must always be more difficult 
to acquire than the ability to speak accurately. During the year we required 
every pupil in the Third and Fourth Forms in the schools we visited to write an 
English composition, usually a story of suitable length and difficulty told by the 
examiner. Of 1,125 compositions written by Third Form pupils, 71 were graded 
excellent, 307 good, 291 fair, 331 poor, 105 very poor, and 20 zero. Of 920 
compositions written by Fourth Form pupils, 86 were graded excellent, 267 good, 
262 fair, 246 poor, 52 very poor, 7 zero. These numbers are reduced to per- 
centages and compared with similar results in the schools in 1927 in the following 
table: 








Form III Form IV 
Percentage of Pupils Percentage of Pupils 
Grading Having the GradinglHaving the Grading 
1927 1933 1927 1933 

ELLE ane à dune a mt eo nca à 0 6 2 9 
eu ose vu De «vos 6 27 29 29 
ds a mer vue 20 26 25 29 
Ve 2 EL RON NN RE 35 30 26 27 
en mas ce 22 10 8 5 
OR AR au nsc he ess on 17 1 10 1 


Third Form pupils show a considerably greater improvement in written 
work than Fourth Form pupils, a fact probably explained by the better training 
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received by the Third Form pupils while in the lower classes. For it should be 
noted that the pupils now in the Fourth Forms were in the primary classes before 
the new scheme recommended by the Committee of Inquiry came into operation, 
and in most cases did not have the advantage of the thorough training in elemen- 
tary English that pupils in the lower grades are now receiving. The figures 
are not, therefore, a true index of the advance made in the general situation. 


Ability to Speak English in the Last School Year 


The most reliable test of the efficiency of the teaching of oral English is 
the ability of the pupils in the last school year, that is, in the Senior Fourth class, 
to speak English fluently and accurately. It was found, in practically all the 
urban schools visited during the year, that the pupils in the highest class were 
able to speak English with a fluency and accuracy closely approaching that of 
English-speaking classes of similar grades. In many of the rural schools this is 
equally true, but in some of these, particularly in parts of eastern Ontario, the 
standard in this regard is not yet satisfactory. It is schools of this type that 
lower the general average of efficiency. 

In the following table the schools are classified in four groups according to 
the ability of the pupils to speak English in the last school year. The figures 
are the percentages of the schools belonging to each group: 


Percentage 
1927 1933 
(1) Schools in which the pupils speak English satisfactorily, 
that is, with a facility approximating that of English- 
speaking pupils of the same-grade..:...""…… 49 33 
(2) Those in which the pupils speak with limited vocabulary 
and marÿimistakes er CNE RS 13 29 
(3) Those in which the pupils are able to answer easy ques- 
tions upon the school work but are unable to maintain a 
continuous conversation or organize their speech in a 
connected way 2% LR ROIS M ER ER 15 18 
(4) Those in which the pupils have no ability to speak 
English... 2.34: ANR CPR 0 


It will be observed from this table that in 1927, in only about one-third of 
the schools were the pupiis in the last school year able to speak English satis- 
factorily, while in 1933 the proportion had advanced to more than one-half. 
But a still more striking evidence of improvement is found in the fact that in 
1927 in more than one-third of the schools the pupils in the last year had no 
ability to speak English, while in 1933 there was not found a single school that 
could be so designated. Of the schools we inspected during the year, 82 per cent. 
might be described as fair or good in oral English in the last year, and 18 per 
cent. as unsatisfactory, while in 1927 only 50 per cent. were fair or good and 50 per 
cent. were unsatisfactory. 


Ability to Write English in the Last School Year 


The most reliable measurement of the efficiency of a school in the writing 
of English is to be found in the ability of the pupils in the last school year, that 
is, in the Senior Fourth class, to write freely and correctly. As in the grading of 
the oral English, we have divided the schools into four groups according to the 
ability of the pupils to write English in the last school year. In the table below 
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the figures represent the percentage of the schools we inspected belonging to 
each group, as compared with the percentages in each group in 1927. 


Percentage 
1927 1933 
(1) Schools in which pupils write English satisfactorily, that 
is, with a good vocabulary and few mistakes, and with a 
facility approximating that in the average school attended 
BaEnchsh-sheaking children. .2..0 4. a eau sil 40 
(2) Those in which pupils write fairly but with limited 
vocabulary and a considerable number of mistakes..... 25 30 
(3) Those in which the pupils are able to write a little but 
D D RL ne ann nee creer de 8 4 34 30 
(4) Those in which the pupils cannot write English at all... 10 0 


À substantial improvement over 1927 may be noted in the first two groups 
of schools. In 1927 the written English was fair or good in 56 per cent. of the 
schools, poor in 34 per cent., and entirely absent in 10 per cent. In 1933, the 
written English was fair or good in 70 per cent. of the schools visited, poor in 
30 per cent., and entirely lacking in none. However, though there has been a 
marked advance in this department in the ability of the pupils in the last school 
year, there is still room for considerable improvement 


French Reading 


The following table shows the percentage of classes examined during the 
year in which the work in French Reading was satisfactory, as compared with 
the percentage of satisfactory classes in this subject in 1927: 


Form I Port Foto lili Forart IV 


D de end cu ns «dc 30 23 37 50 
nn à dus a 65 Je Bi 76 


At the time when the Committee of Enquiry visited the schools in 1925-27, 
it was found that in a very large percentage of the schools the standing of the 
pupils in French Reading was unsatisfactory. In the junior classes, the pupils 
were progressing very slowly and the reading was usually lacking in expression. 
The habit of reading inexpressively formed in the junior classes was often continued 
in the senior classes, which accounts largelv for the comparatively low percentage 
of satisfactory classes in Form ITf and Form IV. 


Since 1927, the general improvement in French Reading has been very 
marked. An examination of the preceding table shows that the percentage of 
satisfactory classes in Forms I and IT has more than doubled since 1927. This 
improvement in the junior classes has raised materially the standard of the 
reading in the senior classes, where there has been an amelioration of over 50 per 
cent. in Form III and Form IV classes. Apart from the general advancement in 
the qualifications of teachers, the following factors account to a large extent for 
the general improvement of the reading in the schools: 


(1) À proper appreciation of the importance of the subject of primary 
reading by the teachers, the inspectors, and the training schools. 
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In the majority of the schools, special attention is given to the teaching of 
French primary reading since it is felt that this is one of the basic subjects on the 
course of studies for French-speaking pupils. Poor work in French primary 
reading extends greatly the period of time required by the pupils to master the 
mechanics of reading and to develop a taste for the subject. Until this stage is 
reached, the best results in language training cannot be achieved. 


(2) The authorization by the Department of a French primer based on 
modern methods of teaching reading. 


Through the use of this primer in the schools, the pupils usually acquire a 
liking for the subject of reading and form the habit of reading intelligently and 
expressively. When this habit is formed in the early stages, the teachers have 
little difficulty in maintaining a high standard in reading when the pupils are 
promoted to more advanced classes. 


(3) The greater use of the school libraries by the pupils. 


In 1927 the Department prepared a list of French books suitable for school 
libraries. Since the publication of this list, many school boards, on the advice 
of the inspectors, have seen fit to add interesting books to the school libraries. 
These books have stimulated an interest in reading by the pupils and have 
undoubtedly helped to improve the standard of reading in the schools. 


Written French 


The following table shows the percentage of classes examined during the 
year in which written French was satisfactory as compared with the percentage 
of satisfactory classes in this subject in 1927: 


Form II Form Ill Form IV J 


1927 sert 4e PE CE TE RER 35 9 27 
1953.32 - 25 RES RER RREESE 45 40 50 


A study of the above table shows that, on the whole, the ability of the 
pupils to write French correctly in 1927 was far below a desirable standard. 
More than 90 per cent. of the Form IIT classes and nearly 75 per cent. of the 
Form IV classes wrote unsatisfactorily for their grades. Taking the schools 
examined last year as being fairly typical of the schools of the Province in which 
French is a subject of instruction, one may note that the percentage of schools 
where the pupils of Form IV acquire the ability to write French satisfactorily 
for the grade has almost doubled since 1927. This improvement in the character 
of the written work of the pupils of Form IV is made possible by the better work 
which is being done in Form IIT classes where there has been an advance of from 
9 per cent. to 40 per cent. in the standard of the written French. 


This remarkable improvement in the standard of the written French is the 
result of an intensive teaching of French Spelling and Grammar which are being 
stressed since the Committee of Enquiry made known in their report the fact 
that the written French was unsatisfactory in-a large number of the schools. 
In order to meet the need of improving the written French in the schools, the 
Department of Education prepared two spelling books, an elementary text for 
pupils of Forms TI and IT, and a more advanced text for pupils of Forms III and IV. 
Fhe aim of these books is to give to the pupils of the junior grades an informal 
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and practical course in grammar and spelling that will be useful in improving the 
written speech of the pupils. In grammar, the stress is placed on the inflected 
parts of speech since it has been found that a very large percentage of the mistakes 
made by the pupils in writing French consists of errors made in not adding the 
proper inflections to nouns, adjectives, and verbs when these are used in sentences. 
In the senior grades, the spelling book is supplemented by a grammar text book. 


These books are serving a very useful purpose. In them are outlined definite 
courses for the various grades and the teachers are making a serious attempt to 
cover these courses with their pupils. In all the schools, the inspectors take 
written tests based on the subject matter studied by the pupils and thus give an 
impetus to the teaching of the subject. 


It may safely be inferred that the daily lessons and frequent drills which are 
now being taken by the teachers must result in a very rapid improvement in the 
pupils” ability to write French. 


Oral French 


The improvement noted in the pupils’ ability to read and to write French is 
also evident in their ability to speak the language. While it is true that in the 
case of a few urban schools the pupils speak French with a limited vocabulary and 
with many mistakes, we found in most of the schools inspected last vear that the 
teachers were giving the pupils a careful training in oral French and that the 
Form IV classes usually spoke French with satisfactory facility for the grade. 


Arithmetic, History, Geography, and Writing 


Improved methods are being generally adopted in the teaching of arithmetic. 
The subject is being taught in both English and French practically from the first 
in the majority of the schools. The simplicity of the vocabulary makes this a 
comparatively simple matter. Much still remains to be done, however, parti- 
cularly in the rural schools, in the development of rapidity and accuracy in the 
use of the simple rules. 


The teaching of history and geography is generally defective in the rural 
schools. It is a rare rural school indeed where the pupils have an adequate 
knowledge of either of these subjects. In many of the graded schools, however, 
the pupils have a fair grasp of the work. There is a fairly general attempt to 
teach these subjects in both languages. This practice is, of course, very advan- 
tageous from the standpoint of improving the pupils” ability to use English. In 
schools where a persistent effort is made in the employment of English in these 
subjects, the best results in the language are invariably obtained. 


The writing varies in the schools we visited from poor to excellent, the 
quality depending largely upon the attitude of the teacher towards this particular 
phase of the work. Some inspectors are concentrating upon securing neat work 
books and good writing in the schools of their inspectorates, and in general the 
pupils are responding satisfactorily to their efforts. 


An Outstandirg School 


We should not leave this detailed report of the conditions of the schools 
without special reference to at least one of the number. The school of the highest 
general efficiency that we inspected during the year was the St. Pierre Separate 
School in Ottawa. The staff consists of one Second Class and six First Class 
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teachers, all graduates of the University of Ottawa Normal School. The pupils 
are well trained in all the school subjects and have almost equal facility in the 
use of English and French, passing from one language to the other without 
perceptible effort. Under the direction of the local inspector and the principal 
and staff of the Normal School, the school is used for practice and observation by 
the teachers-in-training. It is a remarkable demonstration of the results that 
can be obtained under the present scheme by a well qualiñied and capable staff 
of teachers working in close co-operation with Departmental officers. 


The High School Entrance Examination 


A fair test of the efficiency of the elementary schools lies in the number of 
pupils who complete the course and pass the High School Entrance examination. 
In June, 1932, the number of French-speaking pupils successful in this examination 
was 1,383. This represents an increase of 135 over the preceding year. Of a 
total enrolment in the schools of approximately 36,000, it is evident that about 
4 per cent. are completing the course each year. This cannot as yet be regarded 
as a satisfactory situation, in view of the fact that, in all the elementary 
schools of the Province, the proportion of the whole enrolment from Form I to IV, 
inclusive, passing the High School Entrance is nearly 8 per cent. But in view 
of the handicaps under which these schools have so long operated, the results 
achieved in the brief period of five years might well be regarded as remarkable. 


The main reason for the smaller percentage of successful French-speaking 
candidates in relation to the total enrolment has already been suggested in 
another connection. The pupils who have been coming up for the Entrance 
examinations in the past three or four years were those who obtained their 
primary training in the schools under poorly qualified teachers before the new 
scheme came into operation, and the comparatively low average of success is 
the result of defects in the training which they received while in the junior grades. 
The rapid improvement in the qualifications of the teachers, with the consequent 
improvement in the training of the pupils throughout all the grades, gives hope 
that within two or three years the percentage of successful Entrance candidates 
will advance considerably. There is in the meantime one feature of promise—the 
number of French-speaking pupils passing the High School Entrance is gradually 
increasing year by year. The following table shows the number of successful 
candidates during the last four years: À 


Table Showing the Number of Successful French-speaking Candidates at the 
High School Entrance Examination 





Urban Rural Percentage 
Schools Schools Total of 
Enrolment 
1929, 4 ue OE NOORERRRREE 594 290 884 28 
1930. sn sue 24 SR 617 345 962 2.8 
193 Lau ca 226 CROP 865 383 1,248 RAS 
10822 vu 2 PR RS TE PR ETES 879 504 1,383 3.8 
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Attendance at the Training Schools 


The attendance in the various training schools during the session of 1932-33 
may be classified as follows: 


UNIVERSITY OF OTTAWA NORMAL SCHOOL 


Male Female Total 





M D sn lon nl nca de 18 14 32 
ni: Just ii LT ul 11 154 165 
D Re En re a UE ouc à à 29 168 197 


Male Female Total 





a bidule School Course... 24... ue uit 8 16 24 
DR ere NiddiéeSchool Course, :.1..4,4.,,........ 40... J +0 38 
RO D as ne date ec a 11 SL 62 


Male Female Total 





I OISE nn NN in encore esse ges 8 12 20 
TR CAT COLFSE, 0. « ee eee ee avenues ne eve 21 45 66 
nn. ia die ce cuir accuse A 28 39 

tn 2 dune de 40 85 125 


STURGEON FALLS MODEL SCHOOL 


Male Female Total 





I em ACAdenne COUrSE. . . 2... 14.4... ares soc eee. 20 47 67 
TIC C OUIFSE. . - L . 2. à. 2 Le ee ce esse comedie 26 63 89 
D EE SE CRT 13 32 45 

Rd ee le De Sie us ei « 59 142 201 


General Conclusion 


Progress towards excellence in any field of endeavour is necessarily slow 
and gradual. This is as true of the schools attended by French-speaking pupils 
as of every other human enterprise. That there has been substantial improve- 
ment is undoubted. That there has been progress beyond the expectations of 
those who knew the conditions six years ago is equally beyond question. Though 
many defects still remain to be remedied, there are many features in the situation 
which inspire an optimistic outlook for the future. We believe that the spirit of 
co-operation that is generally manifest among those most concerned in the 
welfare of the schools—parents, school boards, teachers, and Departmental 
officers—can scarcely fail to have a decided influence in the direction of improve- 
ment. À greater earnestness prevails among the great body of the teachers; 
their qualifications both academic and professional are generally advancing; the 
training schools are improving in efficiency; the inspectors are untiring in their 
efforts to secure a higher standard of work; the Department of Education itself 
is lending encouragement, counsel, and direction. Under these conditions, we 
feel confident that the plan, devised and put into operation in 1927, is destined 
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ultimately to a high degree of success, and that the large and important group of 
schools within its scope will in a reasonable period of time become highly satis- 
factory institutions for the training of the French-speaking children of this 
Province. 
VS TRIQNTEE 
Director of English Instruction. 


A. J. BENETEAU, 


Director of French Instruction. 
ToRONTO, June 26th, 1933. 
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